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To non-Asians, the Japanese and Koreans may look alike and their cultures and behaviors 
may appear similar, and exotic. They are both hardworking and meticulous. They both 
manufacture very reliable cars. They are both heavily influenced by China in so many ways. 
They both respect elders and emphasize education, well, for the most part. These 
similarities are no coincidences. Their genetic compositions are fairly close and their 
languages probably have the same ancestor, if we are willing to go back as far as 6,500 years 
from now (cf. the giant Indo-European language family with the history of “only” about 
5,500 years). And they are neighbors. 


However, we also notice clear differences in where they excel. For example, we know that 
anime is a Japanese thing. In addition, although probably not as well known, the high-end 
digital piano market is completely dominated by five Japanese manufacturers: Yamaha, 
Kawai, Casio, Roland, and Korg. Actually, Japanese brands are quite visible on all sorts of 
musical instruments. These are Japanese’ territories, not Koreans’. 


Then, if we look at TV dramas and pop music, the landscape flips. K-Dramas and KPop are 
enormously popular. Even though KPop singers in general sing in Korean and K-Dramas are 
entirely in Korean, they are loved worldwide. Also, although not K-Drama proper, the 
Korean film Parasite became the first ever non-English film to win best picture at the 
Oscars. But who knows if J-Drama and JPop even exist? 


Any way, where does the difference come from? There is a suggestion that the recent 
Korean wave is driven by its relatively small market size, compared to the Japanese 
counterpart, and thus, that Koreans are more inclined to explore the international market. 
But this idea does not explain the broad success of Japanese exports, including cars and 
anime. There is a more reasonable account by Lee Chang-sup of The Korea Times 
[https://www.koreatimes.co.kr/www/news/opinon/2013/08/298_83769.html]. In the 
column, he quotes Oh Kong-dan, “Geography also influences the formation of national 
personality.” 


This point about the role of geography seems right on and will be explored below. Japan is 


an island nation; Korea is on a peninsula [helpful image: 
https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/6/6f/Sea_of Japan Map _en.png]. Over 
the long history of the two countries, this difference must have created rather different 
mentalities. Even if the Japanese and Koreans swapped their genes and languages, they 
might still exhibit the same kind of contrast. 


Thanks to the surrounding waters, Japan was shielded from foreign invasions. Japan even 
intentionally closed its doors to virtually all foreigners for nearly 300 years during the Edo 
period. On the other hand, Korea is involved in territorial conflicts all the time. It was 
invaded by enemies on various occasions, suffered from atrocious occupation by the 
imperial Japanese till 1945, and has been split into two politically incompatible states by 
external forces. So, it would be no surprise that the geography affected the mentalities of 
these two countries. 


Actually, Japan has already been well known for its ‘island mentality,’ also referred to as 
‘Galapagos syndrome.’ Being confined within closed boundaries, the Japanese tend to 
develop weird things and habits. Probably the best example would be their 3G flip phones 
prior to the arrival of smart phones. At that time, Japanese flip phones were evolving into a 
monster of exotic features, much like Galapagos Tortoise. Being obsessed with “improving” 
these phones, the Japanese missed the opportunity to move on to smart phones. In no time, 
the Android market was dominated by Samsung of Korea. 


The island mentality has clear impact on the communication style of the Japanese. They 
tend to think that they understand one another, i.e., among the Japanese, even without 
explicitly verbalizing their states of mind and desires. As a result, they are considered quiet 
and shy. They are not so comfortable expressing their feelings and thoughts directly and 
clearly. In some cases, their expressions may appear convoluted and can be quite 
misleading. For example, Japanese politicians and business people often say, “I will 
consider it positively.” In reality, they will never really consider it. For them, it is a “polite” 
way of saying “no.” On other occasions, even when Japanese people are content with a deal, 
they may keep the feeling within themselves and may not appear happy to others. And in 
many cases, they prefer non-verbal expressions to verbal ones. In some other cases, they 
might even employ complete silence as a means of expression. 


As for Koreans, we may not commonly use the term ‘peninsular mentality.’ However, this 
seems to characterize their attitude reasonably well. Unlike China, they cannot enjoy the 
benefit of being a big country sitting firmly on a continent. Unlike Japan, they cannot 
entirely count on waters for protection. So, they may feel insecure. Here is a metaphor. We 
can probably think of Korea as the middle child of three siblings. Unlike the more 
experienced and authoritarian big sister (China?) or the more protected and self-absorbed 
little sister Japan?), the middle child must define her own personality in a creative way. 
How about being energetic and entertaining? 


With respect to the communication style, Koreans certainly exhibit their peninsular 
mentality. To deal with bigger countries in its vicinity and a threatening neighbor, they 
must be direct and explicit. There is no time or room for ambiguity, non-verbal 
expressions, or silence. The complete opposite of the Japanese. This attitude can take a 


variety of forms, even within its border. For example, they are well known for protests 
against their own government. The Japanese rarely do that. 


The contrast seems to apply to the use of words for affections as well. In both Japanese and 
Korean, there are two words in this category: one for general likeness (J: ‘sukida’/4F= 7, K: 
‘choahada’/ofstct) and the other for romantic love (J: ‘aisuru’/22°9 4, K: ‘saranghada’/ 
At2to}C}). To express romantic feelings in songs and dramas, Koreans seem to use the word 
“love” quite naturally, much like Westerners. In similar situations, Japanese rarely use the 
word “love.” They tend to use “like,” probably just once at the most crucial moment. 
Actually, more common ways of expressing romantic feelings by the Japanese seem to be 
indirect or non-verbal. 


Observing the contrast between the Japanese and Koreans, we can easily come up with a 
probably oversimplified view: the Japanese are introverts and Koreans, extroverts. 
Naturally, many Japanese don’t want to be in front of other people. However, like everyone 
else, they still enjoy recognition in one way or another. So, they work hard even when they 
are not directly seen by others. 


On the other hand, Koreans seem to enjoy being in the spotlight. They need to be seen and 
listened to by others much more so than the Japanese. And after years and years of doing 
so, they became really good at it. And in order to do it so well, Koreans also pay much more 
attention to their appearance than the Japanese. So, the peninsular mentality must have 
helped Koreans become better actors and singers. Actually, it is simply amazing how well 
Korean singers and actors can express feelings and emotions suitable for a broad range of 
situations. Furthermore, how can Korean ballad singers so masterfully adapt their voice 
quality to the sentiment of a particular moment, even within a single note? And, they also 
possess an incredibly powerful voice despite their relatively tiny bodies. 


The Japanese would rather work behind the scenes, for example, creating anime. They 
don’t need to be seen but their products can. Of course, the Japanese too like music. Who 
does not? Now, here is a wild speculation. Many Japanese might prefer playing musical 
instruments to singing. This way, they can delegate the sound making process to their 
instruments, thus diverting other people’s attention to the instruments. They work hard on 
their instruments and willing to spend a lot of time making and improving them. If we 
think about Studio Ghibli anime films, they are all filled with beautiful music, 
predominantly instrumental. Then, if we turn our attention to K-Drama OST albums, which 
are immesely popular. Of course, the music is virtually all vocal. Surely, Koreans too need 
instruments to accompany singers. However, even the instrument players would just enjoy 
the moment of self-expression by playing the instruments made by somebody else, rather 
than spending time to make them. 


Finally and unfortunately, both in Japan and Korea, there exists hatred toward the other 
country. As for Korea, this is in fact understandable because they went through the brutal 
Japanese occupation for such a long time. And the Japanese government has not yet even 
apologized for their crime. Although most of the people in Korea are born well after that 
time, the resentment has not disappeared. 


In Japan, the hatred toward Korea must have a different origin. One possible explanation 
would be the Japanese people’s exceptionalism and/or ethnocentrism originating from the 
island mentality. However, exceptionalism and ethnocentrism do not necessarily stem 
from island mentality, or peninsular mentality. Sadly, the problem can be observed in 
many parts of the world, regardless of their geography. So, there must be a more general 
reason, for example, ignorance, possibly triggered by negative experience and/or 
misinformation. 


Luckily, mutual hatred is limited. In fact, there are a lot of anime fans in Korea. And many 
Japanese absolutely adore KPop and K-Drama. But what about rapport beyond that? Also, if 
we take a very close look at these two countries, their future is not necessarily rosy. For 
example, in Japan, with its long life expectancy and constantly declining birth rate, the 
population is rapidly “graying.” In the mean time, Korean youths are suffering from ever 
increasing pressure to succeed. If these two countries work more closely, making the best 
use of each other’s strengths, they could not only address their issues but also make some 
more progress. And if the duo can actually pull this out, that would undoubtedly amaze the 
world. 
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